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subjection which secretly threatened our unfortunate country.
There was no question of entering into any intrigues; they
would all have been futile. What was needed was to find ex-
actly what France wanted and what Europe must have wanted.
A ship without rudder or sails, the Empire was about
to founder. How was it possible to prevent it from drag-
ging France and Europe into the depths? Talleyrand
answers this in a passage which must be thoroughly di-
gested to be understood. This passage is unprecedented in
Western history, for it is the first to state the problem of
the legitimacy of power.
Strangely enough, when the common danger was drawing to
an end, it was not against the doctrine of usurpation that
men were fighting, but against the man who had had the
best luck in using it, as though he alone were responsible for
the danger.
The fact that tyranny had triumphed in France had not
made the impression on Europe that it should have produced.
People were more impressed by the results than by the causes,
as though the former were independent of the latter. France,
in particular, had fallen into no less serious error. Seeing the
country strong and peaceful under Napoleon, enjoying a kind
of prosperity, people were easily persuaded that it ijiattered
little to a country what the laws were that upheld the ruling
government. With a little reflection, they would have seen
that this strength was uncertain, that this peace had no solid
foundation, and that this prosperity, partly the result of other
countries having been laid waste, had no lasting quality.
What kind of strength was this, which succumbed to its first
reversal! Spain, invaded and occupied by courageous and
numerous armies; Spain, without troops or money, sickened
and weakened by the long, disastrous reign of a worthless
favorite under an incapable king-Spain, finally, deprived of
its government by treachery, stpruggled for six years against
a gigantic power and at the end emerged victorious. France, on
the contrary, having under Napoleon apparently attained the
optimum of power and strength, fell after three months of
Invasion.                                   '